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Sing again the olden ballad 
You so often sung before, 
For my heart is sad and lonely— 
I would hear the song of yore; 
For ’twould cheer my heart, so burdened 
With its load of weary woe, 
IfT heard the olden ballad 
Once you sung s0 long ago! 


I am sadder—cease your singing, 
Lay aside the sweet guitar ; 

I am sadder—thoughts are clinging 
Round my heart of one afar! 

In my bosom saddened musings 
Steal with that sweet song of yore; 

Cease your singing, and the ballad 
I would hear—O, nevermore! . 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE JEWETTS. 


BY E. 8S. KENNETH. 


On the second day after my return home from 
college, where I had graduated as a physician, I 
took my gun and strolled away over the hills. 
Enjoying the balmy beauty of the evening, I 
sprang lightly over the rocks, whistling merrily 
or breaking into snatches of song as the fancy 
took me. I paused at last on the edge of a cliff 
and looked away over the scene below. The 
broad stretch of smooth, green fields with streams 
of water like silver threads winding through 
them; the white walls of the distant village 
gleaming in the pale light of the vapory clouds, 
which were softly tinted by the rising sun; and 
the dark green groves of trees swaying in the 
fresh breezes, made a beautiful sight. As I stood 
mutely gazing, a large stone, displaced by a 
slight movement of my foot, rolled over the cliff. 
The noise of its fall was immediately followed 
by a cry of distress. I sprang forward and look- 
ed below. A little girl was crouching on‘ the 
grass, and had probably been hurt by the stone. 
T hurried down to her and found her sobbing 
violently. 

“What is the matter, dear ?—are you hurt?” I 
asked. 

She raised one of the sweetest faces I ever saw, 
the blue eyes overflowing with tears. 

“The stone—it hurt my foot,’”’ she said, with 
quivering lips. 


I knelt down beside her, and removing the 


shoe and stocking found the little foot badly hgrt. 
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“You must.go home,” I said. “ Where do 
you live ?” 

“In the old Burleigh house,” she replied. 

“The old Burleigh house!” JI exclaimed, 
looking in astonishment at the neatly-dressed, 
delicate-looking child. The old building which 
had been unused for years, stood on a lonely 
side road, and had the reputation of being haunt- 
ed. At all events it was a crazy, weather-stained 
old place, and I thought could hardly be inhab- 
ited even by beggars. 

“Yes,” she replied. “But I cannot walk. 
What shall I do?” 

“You must not try,” I answered. “If you 
will show me the way, I will carry you ” 

She thanked me in a sweet, patient way, her 
little pale face working with pain, and I raised 
her in my arms and started down the lonely road. 
When we came to the old Burleigh house with 
its stained, stone walls covered by neglected look- 
ing vines, she pointed to a side door and said : 

“Do not stop to knock; you will frighten 
them.” 

Wondering at her words, I turned up the nar- 
row path which was slippery with fallen leaves, 
and passed in at the door-way where the ivy 
hung low in swinging festoons. The wide, bare 
hall was dark, and the house as silent and gloomy 
asatomb. Half believing that I had been mis- 
led by the child, I was about to ply her with 
questions, when the door opened and a lady 
came into the hall. She advanced a few steps 
towards me, then suddenly catching sight of me 
by the dusky light, she stopped and broke into a 
terrified cry. 

“What do you want ?—what do you want?” 
she asked, wildly. ‘“ He is not here!” 

As I stepped forward into the light which pro- 
ceeded from the room she had left open, the little 
girl cried hastily : 

“ Bertha—dear Bertha!” 

The lady hesitated a moment, looking at us in 
a. bewildered way, and then came forward, her 
color changing at every breath. 

“Tbeg your pardon,” she said, interrupting 
me as I was about to speak. “You frightened 
me. What isthe matter? Floy, what does this 
mean ?” 

As she spoke sho stepped back into the room 
she had just left, and motioned me to follow. I 
did so, and going to a lounge which stood at the 
further end of the dim, large, scantily-furnished 
apartment, laid the child upon it. 

“ The little girl has met with a slight accident,” 
I said. “She has hurt her foot. If you will 
allow me, I will examine and dress the wound.” 

“Are you a doctor ?”’ she asked, eagerly. 
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I bowed. 

“‘T thank you—” 

She paused and eyed me searchingly from head 
to foot. Ireturned her scrutiny with interest, 
and saw that she was young and rather pretty, 
but had a sad, careworn look which was strange- 
ly at variance with her youthful appearance. 
Her slender figure was robed in a dressing-gown 
composed of some kind of fine, black, woolen 
stuff with a soft lining of crimson silk, and it 
struck me that so costly and rich a garment was 
out of place in that poor, desolate-looking room. 

“You are very kind,” she said at last, appa- 
rently dismissing some suspicion regarding me. 
“You will excuse my rudeness? Your sudden 
appearance startled me very much.” 

I replied in a few courteous words, and turned 
to the child as a relief to this strange scene. 
When I had bound up the swollen ankle I wrote 
& prescription for a lotion, and then turned to go. 

“J will call in the morning if you like,” I 
said, assuming a brief, professional air as the 
safest. 

“Will it be necessary ?” she asked, quickly. 

“Tt will be best,”’ I answered. 

“Then you may call, if you will,” she said, 
simply. 

A bent, wrinkled woman who had been called 
in, and who was evidently a servant, went with 
me to the door. As I passed out, I glanced 
back and saw the young lady in her dark, rich 
dress kneeling by the lounge with her arms wound 
about the child, and for the first time I marked 
the resemblance between them. They were prob- 
ably sisters. I went home lost in wonder and 
full of unsatisfactory conjectures. In the even- 
ing when sitting alone with my good aunt, I 
approached the subject in a round-about way. 

“Law, yes,” said the good lady swaying back 
and forth in her rocking-chair and knitting rapid- 
ly. “Isn’t it strange about those folks? I didn’t 
know that you knew anything about it, Ernest.” 

‘“‘ What are their names ?” I asked. 

‘‘Well, they call them ‘the Jewetts’ about 
here,” she replied. ‘“ But it would be just like 
such strange-acting folks to take a false name, 
and for my part I believe they have. There is 
something curious and J think wrong about 
them.” 

“Where did they come from ?”’ I queried. 

“That’s something nobody knows,” she an- 
swered, shaking her head, ominously. ‘ They 
appeared in the old Burleigh house one fine 
morning, and the next day the old woman, who 
is as deaf as an adder, came to the store and 
bought some provisions. I gueas they live well, 
for all they stay in such a miserable place, for 
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she carried home fresh eggs and meat, and every- 
thing which a body could want ; and Mr. Brown’s 
boy says that he has orders to carry them fruit 
from his master’s garden every morning.” 

“ How many of them are there ?” 

“‘ The Jewetts —only three—the young lady, 
and little girl, and old woman. Nobody knows 
how they get their living. They don’t have any- 
thing to do with any one. They can’t choose te 
live in that beggarly place of their own accord 
if they are rich, and if they are poor, what sup- 
ports them? Isn’t it strange?” 

as Very.” 

I was so impatient that I could hardly wait 
until a seasonable hour for visiting the old Bur- 
leigh house in the morning. I found the child 
feverish and weary with pain. Thesprain would 
be a long, tedious affair I saw plainly. I made 
my visit suitably short, leaving with the convic- 
tion that by a sincere display of interest and care 
I had made a favorable impression on the young 
lady. 

Every morning for over a fortnight I called 
regularly, each day gaining a little vantage 
ground towards installing myself in the lady’s 
confidence and favor. And I succeeded in my 
aim. When the little girl could stand upon her 
hurt foot without pain, and I mentioned that she 
would need my services no longer, I saw that 
my words gave her sister as much pain as pleas- 
ure. She went with me to the door, and I took 
advantage of our being alone for a moment to say: 

“‘ My feet have become so used to travelling 
this path every morning that you must not be 
surprised if they cling to old habits, and bring 
me here sometimes in spite of myself.” 

“‘There never was any affectation about me, 
Mr. Richter, and I will say frankly that I should 
be very happy to see you occasionally,” she said, 
looking at me with her clear, beautiful eyes. 
‘Your kindness to Florence has won my respect 
and esteem. But you must remember—” 

She paused suddenly, for I had pressed the 
hand I had taken at my first words, and her eyes 
flashed open with a look half of surprise and half 
of bewilderment. A quick blush broke over her 
cheeks. 

' “T have not been deceived in you? You will 
not oblige me to retract my words?” she stam- 
mered. 

“Upon my honor, no. Forgive my impulsive- 
ness. Let us pledge our friendship. Here ?” 

I broke a spray containing two crimson buds 
from a rosebush which grew beside the door, and 
dividing it, gave her one while I retained the 
other. She smiled and fastened it upon the 


bosom of her rich, black dress. 
re 
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“Now good morning, my friend Bertha,” I 
said, taking her hand again. 

“Good morning, Ernest,” she replied, calling 
me for the first time by my Christian name. 
Pleased and smiling, I went away. 

IT laid my bud upon a book on my toilet table 
when I got home, and being busily enguged all 
day and during the evening, I forgot it until the 
masning. Then I found it a full-blown rese! 
Was itan omen? My life had a new interest 
from that time. I did not dare think sometimes 
how happy I was. I never was dissatisfied and 
moody as I used often to be. When I grew tired 
and “blue,” as Bertha called it, I went and spent 
a few hours with her, and it always refreshed me. 
But I was obliged to be somewhat careful about 
the time of my visits, for the prying eyes of the 
village gossips were ever upon her, and their 
suspicions ever at work. 

One evening I called just at dusk, and finding 
the door open entered without announcing my- 
self. Bertha was alone in the great sitting-room, 
and my entrance startled her. I had before no- 
ticed her exceeding timidity and apprehension of 
strangers. As she rose and gave me her hand I 
saw by the dim light that she had been weeping. 
I had made it a rule never to notice anything 
unusual about the family, and I was sure that 
this was one reason why she had so much confi- 
dence in me, but at the sight of her flushed face 
and quivering lips I could not help saying: 

“ Dear Bertha,” in a pleading, gentle tone. 

“Don’t, please! be yourself, Ernest,” she said, 
turning half away from me, and I respected her 
wishes. 

We stood by the window for a long time, in 
silence, she resting her face on her arm on the 
window sill, and I looking at her by the moon- 
light and wondering at her strange, unprotected 
situation, and the courage which she displayed 
by remaining so fearlessly in the half-ruined old 
building which had had the reputation of being 
visited by spirits from the other world ever since 
I could remember. I glanced about the great, dark 
room and out into the wide, silent hall, and at 
that moment nothing seemed more probable. 
Involuatarily I shaddered. 

At that moment a sound was heard which sent 
a thrill of terror through my veins. It was a 
groan, apparently subdued by distance, but still 
an unmistakable groan! I felt my blood chill. 
I glanced at Bertha. She too had heard it, but 
her face did not betray the horror which I was 
sure was visible in mine. She only looked pale 
and anxious. Without speaking, we listened. 
Suddenly the gruan was repeated. I grasped her 
hand, almost panic-stricken, but she spoke quietly. 
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«Stay here, Ernest. I will be back in a mo- 
ment,” she said, and went quickly from the room. 

“Bertha!” I called after her, but the sound 
of her light footsteps had diel away. Perhaps it 
was a shame to me, but I sprang from the room 
and walked up and down in the lonely road. I 
could not stay in that dreadful house. After 
a while I went back to the door and met Ber- 
tha as she came through the hall. 

“ Are you going? good night,” 
gently. 

I looked at her in astonishment. 

“ Are you not afraid? Let me stay with you,” 
I said. 

““No—I am not afraid. Trust me, my aos . 
and she went in and left me. 

When I saw her again it was nearly a fort- 
night afterwards. She was walking through the 
garden paths with her little sister, and wore a 
dress of delicate, blue lawn, with her shoulders 
and fair, slender arms covered by a gauzy, white 
lace. At sight of her in that costume, I was im- 
mediately impressed by what seemed a most in- 
consistent idea. Immediately I associated and 
confounded her identity with that of a beautiful 
and popular heiress whom I had seen in an opera- 
house some two years before. I could not be 
content to compare the two women and find out 
the points of resemblance, any more than I could 
compare myself with myself. They would only 
appear as all one. The face of the heiress I 
could only remember dimly, her name I could 
not recollect at all, but I experienced that feeling 
which we have all known—the consciousness of 
recalling an old forgotten experience which a 
rare taste or odor sometimes brings us—a sort of 
familiar discovery which we wonder at ourselves 
for not making before. This sensation grew so 
intense, that it almost alarmed me at last. 

“T will tell Bertha,” I said to myself. 
will cure me of the fancy to hear her laugh.” 

She did not laugh; she did not take her eyes 
from the blue, distant hills all the time I was 
talking, and when I had finished she did not 
make me any reply. The next day I met an old 
friend and college cham, who was on his way 
from New York to his home among the Granite 
hills. Sitting in my room that evening witha 
box of prime cigars, he retailed choice gossip by 
the hour. 

“ Have you been in New York since the Shel- 
ton affair?’ he asked. 

“No, what was it?”’ I replied. 

“Why, Paul Shelton, one of the wealthiest 
men in town, everybody supposed him, commit- 
ted forgery for about a million dollars. Folks 
said it was to save himself, and that if he hadn’t 


she said, 


« It 
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been allowed to manage the affair himself, no- 
body had been the worse off; but zounds! he 
smashed himself and two or three others, who 
wont show him much mercy if they ever get 
their hands on him. He disappeared—hung 
himself in some out-of-the-way place, or jumped 
overboard, probably, but they haven’t given up 
looking for him yet.” 

“< Where’s his family ?” 

“Gone too. His wife died, they say, but he 
had some daughters, I believe. It made a great 
hue-and-cry fer a while, but it’s about died out 
now.” 

He rattled on for a while longer, and then sud- 
denly proclaimed himself sleepy, and went to 
bed. I sat alone by the open window, thinking. 
Something oppressed me, and I could not dis- 
cover what it was. It was like one of my unac- 
countable whims to connect Bertha with the 
story I had just heard, but it caused a very disa- 
greeable sensation, and one which would not be 
easily shaken off. I walked the floor all night, 
and fell asleep in an easy chair at daylight. 

I went to see Bertha the next morning, not 
for the mere pleasure of a friendly visit, but to 
tell her that I loved her, and to ask her to be my 
wife. I found her at work by a window of the 
old sitting-room. Drawing an ottoman up be- 
side her, I told her what I had to say. She 
flushed up to the rich waves of her beautiful hair 
at my first words, but before I had finished, her 
face was as white as the cambric she had been at 
work on. 

“‘Ilove you, Ernest,” she replied, gontly, 
“but I cannot be your wife. My life is devoted 
to another. You must conquer your love, or we 
must not meet again.” 

All my pleadings, and prayers, and expostula- 
tions were of no avail. She was as firm as only 
such women as she can be, and I left her in 
despair. I did not go near her again for nearly 
two months. I could not. But one clear, Sep- 
tember day, I took the familiar path, and enter- 
ed the old door beneath the swinging ivy. The 
house seemed empty. Good Heavens !—had 
they all gone? The sound of some one moan- 
ing, struck on my ear at last. I listened a mo- 
ment, and then followed the sound. It led me 
up a flight of stairs, at the top of which was an 
open door. In full sight was a bed with silken 
hangings. A man, dead, and white, and ghast- 
ly, lay upon it. Kneeling on the rich carpet by 
the bedside, and mourning over one of the cold, 
slender hands, was Bertha. 

“Don’t, darling—pray don’t. Youll mourn 
your life away. Try to cheer up. Come away. 
Think of little Floy.” 
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It was the old servant who pleaded, and she 
caressed her mistress’s drooping, neglected hair, 
as she spoke. Florence stood at the window, 
frightened and awe-stricken. : 

““Q, father, O, father! Hunted and despised 
by all the world, but so dear tome! Speak to 
me—kiss me. O, if I could die too !” 

“Bertha Shelton,” said the old servant, 
““stop. You shall not kill yourself. Come 
with me.” 

She bent forward, and, lifting her mistress as 
if she had been a child, came out into the hall. 
She was too excited to be surprised at meeting 
me, and gave her slight burden into my arms 
without a word. 

‘‘Mine—mine!”’ I said, pressing passionate 
kisses on the white, unconscious face. 


There was a quiet burial from the old Burleigh 
house a few days later. The villagers were con- 
founded and bewildered at first, but after a while 
a story got abroad, that the dead man was Paul 
Shelton, the notorious forger of New York. 
Some doubted it, and some believed it, and all 
waited impatiently for the stone to be erected 
upon the grave. But when the plain marble 
slab appeared, they were no wiser than before. 
It bore but two words, and they were—‘“‘ My 
FATHER.” 
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THE CUTTING ANT OF TEXAS. 


This insect builds subterranean habitations, 
consisting of cells, sometimes filling an area of 
ground 25 feet square, to the depth of 16 feet. 
Their cells are from 6 to 12 inches in height, and 
are connected by passages from 1 to 3 or 4 inches 
in diameter. From these caverns, where they 
dwell in myriads, they have been known to dig 
& passage under a stream in order to get ata 
garden on the opposite side. Their food is both 
animal and vegetable, consisting of insects, ber- 
ries, grain, and the leaves of trees. They will 
sometimes entirely strip a tree in a single night. 
In Western and Central Texas they are regarded 
as a terrible scourge, and many efforts have been 
made to exterminate them, but their immense 
number has made it impossible. They appear 
to be divided into classes, some building and re- 
pairing the cells, some procuring food, some 
tending the sick—and all have peculiar duties to 
perform.—Zezxas Paper. 
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TEARS. 


Tears at each pure emotion flow; 
They wait on pity’s gentle chain, 
On admiration’s fervid clow, 
On piety’s seraphic fame. 
Tis onjy when it mourns and fears, 
The pose noah feels forgiven, 
And through the mist of falling tears 
We catch the clearest glimpse of heaven. 
CaBLISLE. 


